[NEW INTEREST STIRRING 


To Daily Worker supporters 
who hold it is tough to sell subs 
even with the eased atmosphere 
in the country, we commend the 
following letter froma Brooklyn- 


ite: 


> > * 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

I sold a Sunday Worker sub- 
scription to a Negro worker some 
months ago. I saw him this week. 


Ee told me the paper opened his 
eyes on many problems. He was 


Senators: and Congréssmen in the 


Reconstruction period. 
He told me his next door neigh- 


bor borrows the paper when he is: 


finished with it. He said he reads 
the paper at meetings of his 
neighborhood civic association} _ 
and that members ask to read it 


when he is through. 

I was able to sell him a pee 
Worker sub. 

There undoubtedly exists a’ ios: 
mendous interest and couriosity re- 


particularly enthusiastic about the 
articles on Negro life and history, 
past and present. 

His son, attending a local high 
school, cut out articles on Negro 
History and placed them on the! w 


school’s social studies bulletin. 
His son, he said, had never been 
saa the great role of Negro 


garding our paper among the ~— 
ple. 

Now that good weather is ap- 
proaching, it might be feasible to. 
ar‘ange outdoor Forums in the 

orkingclass neighborhoods with 
leading staff members and other 
friends of the paper to advertise 


and sell the paper. | 


; 


Funds Are Still Badly 


Funds to keep the Daily Worker publishin 
T-men's dagger at its throat are badly needed. Th 
or brought to the Emergency Committee for a Free Press at 35 E. 
Dunn is treasurer. 


"eas St. Robert W. 


.» 


Needed 


while it has the 


ey should be sent | 


o 


Stassen Meets 
With B & K 


LONDON, April 24.—U.S, dis- 
armament chief Harold E. Stassen 
met with Soviet Premier Nikolai 
Bulganin and Soviet’ Communist 
Party Chief Nikita Khrushchev for 
private and unscheduled talks. to- 
night in the midst of five-power 
disarmament talks here. 


Stassen and. the two Russian 
leaders met ‘in the anteroom at 
Claridge’s. Hotel during a Soviet 
Embassy reception in the ball- 
room, 


The animated conversation last- 
ed. more than 25 minutes. 


In the midst of a gay 1,500-per- 
son reception in their honor by the 
Soviet embassy at Claridge’s Hotel, 
Bulganin and Khrushchev managed 
to sandwich in- the ineohadided 
private 25-minute talk with Stas- 
sen. | 

Throughout the party they were 
smiling and shaking hands. 


Tonight the courtly, goateed 
Premier Nicolai A. Bulganin held 
Lady Eden’s hands in both of his 
-and explained the difference be- 
tween black and red caviar. 

“You must have some vodka,” 


Refinery Blast 
Kills Worker 


TRAINER, . Pa., April 24.—An 
explosion ripped through a con- 
struction project at the Sinclair 
Refinery today, killing at 
least one man and injuring 41 
others. Two other workmen were 
reported missing. 

Concussions were felt as far as 


five miles away in Chester, Pa., 
and Marcus Hook. 


here 


Communist Party chief Nikita S. 
Khrushchev told the Prime Min- 
isters' wite. 


“I would like a little vodka,” 
rep lied. | 
Wiivsiites whispered in Lady| 
Eden’s ear. 


“Ah, a very secret toast,’ tee! 


(Continued, on Page 8) 


Tacha hvctra ) THEN iat hal ert Ldsttad MEDINA a 


AFTER PIC TURE head was ‘tana é first wake | ever to be Reeli ” i F iste F ifth 
Avenue Hospital, the smallest, a two pound, five ounce boy, died. Largest of the babies weighed 


three pounds, three Ounces. 
and Dr. Leonard Hirsch. 


Smallest of Quads Dies 


eee twins died at Flower and 


The smallest of the 


plets born Monday to the tiny’ 


Puerto Rican Mother of year-| day, 


MOTHERS TO FIGHT MOSES- 


CENTRAL PK. DAWN ATTACK. 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Tears were only tem 
tachment of mothers an 


sioner Robert Moses had stolen 


a march on them, 
“In a sneak pre-dawn attack he: 


had sent Park Department em- 


ployes in about 2 a.m. to surround, 


rary yesterday when a small de- 
children arrived in Central Park! wer 


and 67 St. shortly before 8 a.m. and saw that Parks Commis-'came here three years ago. Their 
first children, girl twins, celebrated 

Rt picket snow fence, the only; their first birthday just two weeks 
vie available appr oach to the! ago. 


rrr ee eee ne teen 
on a 


playground, an approach he’s been 


attempting to convert into park-|job as a luncheonette counterman 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘baby nursery beside his. brother 
band two sisters. The hospital had| 
‘s nye the smallest quad had only 


within 12 
| Medina, 
| employe ee 


Reencered a second ciate matter Ort 22 IMR at the poet offer at New Zork MT. ender the act of March 2 1909 
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SLL LE IIL 


Reuther Tells 
Dems: Can t Have 


By.GEORGE MORRIS 


“Us and Eastland - 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—Walter Reuther summarizing the four-day Conference 


At bottom, mother, Mrs. Carmen Medina, 25, with nurse Muriel Poluso 


Fifth Avenue Hos 
The two-pou 
died in the 


Be yester- 


five-ounce |. 


boy premature 


“fair” chance for survival. 


The four children: were born 
minutes to Mrs. Carmen 
25, wife of a $40-a-week'| ; 
of a Bronx plastics plant. 
Carmen and Ciprian Medina 
e married in Puerto Rico and 


Medina recently had to quit a 


‘several calls from individuals offer- 


company because doctors told him 
he was too run down. He lives 
with his wife and their twin girls 
in a top floor four-room walkup 
apartment. 

The hospital: social service 
department began immediately to 
lan for assistance to the young} 
amily. Its directcr, 4‘. Carolyn 
T. Berry, said she had received 


ing extra cribs, carriages and baby 
clothes. She said she would get 
to work immediately after con- 
sultation with the mother on find- 
ing the family a new apartment. 
“She can't stay in a top floor 
walk-up with all those babies,” 
Mrs. Berry said. “And the family 
will more room,” Medina 
said. “I don’t éare, I love them so 


to take a night job with a plastics 


much.” 


gave 


on Education being held by the United Auto Workers, today warned the leadership of 


ithe Democratic Party, “You cant have Mr. Eastland and have us at the same time.” Reuther 
) {suggested that the “labor move- 


ment collectively” direct the warn- 
ing to the Democrats. His remarks, 
underscored by explosive applause, 
came after Adlai Stevenson, in a 
speech, before the 3,000 delegates, 
his now familiar “mod- 


eration” line, without even a ref- 


erence. to foreign policy or to the 


Eastland chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Noting that the Democratic lead- 
ers are committed to the New Deal- 
Fair Deal program, Reuther said 
those concepts need to be project- 
ed into the present situation and 
the future to give answers to prob- 
lems in a society of “automation 
and peacetime energy.” 

“I. believe the Democratic 
Party, he declared, “can win in 
1956 only as it is clearly and with- 
out compromise the party that 
demonstrates its support of liberal- 
ism and applies ‘to these new and 
economic facts. 

“Unless they do that, if they try 
to be all things to ‘all men, if in- 
stead of having courage they take 
the easy way of compromise, and 
convenience, then I say they. will 
net only not win, they will have 
no moral right to win.” 


CITES LAYOFFS 


The warning came as the climax 
of an outline of issues as the UAW 
sees them, in which Reuther point- 
ed to the 120,000 already laid off 
in the auto industry and demand- 
ded a shift from the “banker men- 
tality” in Washington to a program 
of meeting the human problems 
aggravated by automation, Reuther 
laid fresh cmaphaait, to a strong 
applause, on the objective of a 
shorter work week and the union’s 
legislative program to raise econ- 
sumer power and employment. 

In his brief reference to his: re- 
cent trip to India, Reuther said, 
“The H-bomb that both we and 
Russia have has now made peace 
a condition of survival.” Hard-won 
economic and democratic values 
cherished by humanity, he added, 
can be preserved “only if we pre- 
serve peace. 

He promised a full report on In- 
dia later. He said that what he 
saw confirmed him in the view that 
America’s prestige in the world 
has deteriorated 


(Continued on Page 8) 


tgomery Bus Boycotters Map Next Move Tomorrow 


MONTGO MERY, Ala., 
Apri 94,.—The Negro commu- 
was elated t , and the 

sg state, officials were} 


}this afternoon of the Montgomery 
i King told. his followers not “to 


until next Thursday, when the is- 
sue will be decided in a mass 
meeting. 

Rev. Martin Luther King, lead- 
er and spokesman of the boycott 
}movement, called a meeting -for 


Improvement. Association. -Rev. 


do anything until we hold our mass 


meeting.” 
The bus protest movement has 
received support ay Py the 
world Feb. 


nation and 
22, 90 Negro leaders, including 25 
ministers were indicted. hace” on 
the charges of - having conduct-|cott. 
ed an ille boycott. "Rev. King. 
was fined $500. | 


A few Negroes rode: buses: this 


|morning after officials of. the, 
Montgomery City Lines posted a 
notice ordering its drivers to ceage}- 
ong i seating rules. 

sustained a 


| ott, 


- Mayor 
|Gayle declared,’ however: 


$3, $3,000-0-day 1 8 Martin the boy-|: 
William A. “Tacky 


force segregation on the, buses just 
‘as we have bag 


blocked a settlement 


Citizens at of be boy 


"We are’ going 


ahead douse 


use “we have | 


- Gayle, a member of the White 
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_ JERUSALEM, Inracki sector, April 24.—Israe] announced today that four Israeli aS — : ——- 30,000 


water engineers were killed from ambush less than a mile from the Jordan frontier. It 


| 
: ; +, their blazing automobile. United Nati in-|-. 
said two of the bodies were cremated in thrir blazing aeaae col sore | 


“Medrid Student’ Trial". ANNOUNCED IN POLAN 
Madrid Students’ Trial .'==22 22: eee: 
d , UN General Secretary Dag Ham- VIENNA, April 24.—The Polish Government has announced 


ho was in Damaseus| an amnesty for 30,000 prisoners, and has reduced sentenced for 
we 70,000 others, according to a Warsaw Radio broadcast received 


Exposes Framco Terror 2° a eo coexists ss te Bin 


MADRID, April 24.—The trial of four Madrid Univers-| = saanag = ree ag a Broadcast by wae hes mae the criticism of $ 
ity students charged with distributing anti-government leaf. |ttned their agreement so heavily Hen eal: Byer is “throwing off” the ae get a a eae 
Jets opened Monday with sensational testimony by Manuel] it was practically unacceptable to} yule “which were undermining our system as a result of the ram- 
Torres Lopez, former dean of the o . > {israel The Syrians demanded that} part cult of Stalin.” 
law school, who painted a devas- Soviet Yiddish [Israel put off indefinitely its plam to He noted that Poland last week dismissed its justice minister 
tating picture of Spain's political : draw water from the Jordan River; and its top civil and military prosecutors. 
to inrigate the Negev 1 “Rehabilitation of wrongly convicted already is un- 


atmopshere. : lands. Israel already derway.” he said. 
Foreign newspapermen at the Authors Greet ; would feel free to go ahead with | te noted that “deep changes” in Poland began more than 
trial described Lopez, an admitted her irrigation plans. | a year ago. 


former follower of Franco, as “a Warsaw Parley The attack on the four civilian From Frague, it was reported that Alexei Cepicka, Czech 


' 


man who has been deeply hurt and engineers, according to a military} yjce-premier and defense minister, has resigned, 


disillusioned.” spokesman, occurred about 6). 


4 
x Ne Fourteen minent Yiddish au-jo clock last ni on a lonely road : | 
2 Leper tctiied that hi We atl pops inthe, Soviet Union havelbetween the vilags of Beer Mews DUM TES HINTS NATO TALKS 
y Kalange strong-arm to the War-|and Ein Yaham on the road to; 


. jsent etl 
squads after he» protested their) ea w senteveute oft national cul-|the port of Eilat on the Gulf of 


invasion of Madrid University|*~ ~ “aa ts Aaaba on the extreme south. 
“with revolvers, blackjacks, trunch- ee conference of Jews ol He UN investigators found the MAY BRi 


eons and brass knuckles’ last : " 
February. The gangsters beat up| A report in the Warsaw pee api at some pp tl bo | By FRIK BERT and not as an enemy. 


TES atten ceases. TAG Ty save ‘that wher’ Hersh{tmile from the Jordan border. About| WASHINGTON, April 24.—|_. It is "widely judged!’ that the 

. . ¢ wo 7 * ” ee ‘ 2 : 

Npliged to flee to Paris for his ife.|Smolyar, chairman of the Polish- kage vom ~ ages Aleka ee = Bane Bg Pik —— now as it was before, Dulles said. 
. sn el Jewish conference read the greet- — a ore Oren “getty sted : If that is the case. he asserted 

The trial was originally sched-|/ sy the Soviet Ay om They followed tracks of eight men|U. S. perspectives for the North|*#* nideg* ai * 

uled to be held in secret. It was —— ae m a peers wr | into Jordan territory, where the| Atlantic Treaty Organization will then it is a great victory in the 

forced into the open by the woskd- ee eta spparentiy split | into| be discussed vats vaca eg, - 

wide concern for the students, the} three groups and disappeared. the NATO Council meeting in aphng 

judge admitted, when he spoke of | The writers who signed the In inde today Sharett Paris next week. He will “Yo for The recent Soviet statement 

the “international resonance of| greetings are. among 60 Soviet conferred on his own Saihtabive with the meeting next Tuesday. concerning the CFISIS mh the Mid- 

the university demonstration. The} Jewish authors whose works are Soviet ambassador Alexander Ab-| Dulles disclosed at his press dle East, he said, fits in with 

foreign press was allowed into the|being published at present in the! 5) cinfiennnn iin ie dees: to President Eisenhower's support for 


irst sessions adri ._{USSR. They include Samuel Hal- , the mission of Dag Hammarsjkold, 
he sven Pt fa Madd new iby 2. Vegons Meche Besdenen| OTHER EVENTS the new pempetves, which Ml UN acre genera 
Madrid lawyers informed the Rebecea Rubina, Eli Gordon, | Other developments in the Mid- | hincheon of the Associated Press Dulles said é that the accept- 
press corps that 8 plain-cloth eg|Raschel Boimvol, Joseph Katznel-| east: in New York, had been discussed| 2" of Titoism - _ eastern 
detectives were among the 300)5°" and others. | @ The official Mideast News|a week ago with the permanent oe ne beste Soh ah Union 


spectators in the crowded court- Agency reported in Cairo that/representatives at NATO in Paris. over them. The “most important 


room. NAACP Banned E has offered to supply eri said they had reacted favor- chaauintinahettel’ ol “tien: tat nae 
~ a : : 


The demonstration had assailed n with “the newest types of , 
the: absence of freedom in Spain; In Louisiana weapons used by the Egyptian) He would not, however, pro- poling Dogon is a eit Nikeled 
the leaflets in ie por gn had de- BATON ROUGE, La., April armed forces.” eu report said vide any detail to fill out the Bubleoste.. onnnadhial ra the Soviet 
scribed leaders of the government) 94.-The NAACP was banned Egypt Rays lhe a aga a generalizations he made at the AP Union in the late thirties. held a 
and the Falange as criminals, in- today from all activities in Sudan f m a cited the availability | cin) iar position. | 
competents, and brutes. Louisiana. = oo te 1 oe the Middle East as 2) He said it was a good thing that 

Spain today is in the midst of| District Judge Coleman Lind- | A member of Fey ruling|non-European issue in which} [saac Stern, U. S. violinist. was 
a strike wave that began in Pam-| sey signed a permanent injunc- Revolutionary Command Govern-|NATO was interested. going to visit the Soviet Union on 
plona, long recognized as a Franco| tion in action brought by the |™ment, Col, Anwar El Sadat, said) pulles said that the U. S$. would!a four week tour. 
stronghold. The split in Franco’s| State of Louisiana. in a newspaper dispatch in Cairo! he “happy if Spain became a|} However, he slid over a question . 
ranks and the dissatisfaction with The state filed suit -March 1,| that Russia's recent offer to help) nember of NATO, but that some|as to why the U. S. would not 
his regime generally was further] asking that the NAACP be |Preserve Mideast peace did not! countries differed. permit a Soviet student to come to 
revealed in the testimony of two| banned under a 1924 law used |Signify any change in the relations| present Soviet activities, Dulles| the University of Chicago in ex- 
Roman Catholic priests, who said| to kill the Ku Klux Klan. of the Soviet Union with the Arab! 519 indicate “in the main” an change for a Chicago U. student. 
the defendants “were practicing} The law requires that all or- |*#!¢s. . effort to eliminate from their} He said he was not aware of 
Roman Catholics and had belong-| ganizations except churches and ® In London, Prime Minister Sit|“doctrines and, perhaps im prac-|any thought being given to a tri 
ed to the Falange and not to any! National Guard units file yearly | Anthony Eden refused to commit) tice,” the convietion that their)/by Premier Nikolai Bulganin 
left-wing organizations.” | membership lists. Britain to increasing arms ship-'aims could be achieved only by|Nikita Krushchev to the U. S. He 
as ‘ K ee ——=|ments to Israel, i violence. The U. S., he said, is|suggested sardonically that after 

: LABOR OF LOVE The 24th World Zionist Con- | looking forward to the day whenjtheir reception in England 
gress opened tonight in Jerusalem. | Russia can be treated as a friend might not want to come to the U. 
we, FM Some 500 Zionist leaders from| ~~ | aca Ne it pS ae 


7k 60 nations heard welcoming ad- 
72 ‘dresses -by Premier David Ben- » 
Ye \. |Gurion and Dr. Nahum ( Oldman, | : we 


executive chairman of the Jewish | 


Agency in New York. T N Uj ." OK 
HIGH COURT CUTS | r S U.J. 


JOHN NOTO BAIL LONDON, April 24.— The British government will not 

Rant a: | ». | lift restrictions on trade with the socialist countries until it 
ay seein ertadiliy gets permission from the U.S, government, it was learned 
bail of ee ween ren onal here jollowing continued discus- ~~ —— = 
tim convicted in Buffalo, was oF | sions hetween British and Soviet! 


-— + ee Bee oe 


dered reduced from gametes government chiefs. 
$10,000, in a decision yesterday; Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin| pe di 
‘by the U.S, Supreme Court. and Communist Party secretary |Khrushchev ame." ‘er a 
Noto is now out on bail pend- aay Be amg Barred She ‘Laborite plea on behalf of Social 
ing appeal of the conviction. Eden and tied gov Be of 
al ye cials, a announ more ta 
Tax Cut i opes would follow. efieved by he ‘Sov gall sca 
Chilled bu Ike The Soviet visitors toured|the dollar-famished~ Britain if re- 
4 Parliament today and were guests | strictions on trade were removed, 
WASHINGTON, April 24.— ‘at a 1,000-person reception in the! But the Washington-imposed ban 
President Evenhover tduy cil Royal Cally.» °°" * Jone scaled a 
1ope . ! en -Marquan inis- | goods—which includes e 
Republican Congressional lead- ter of Overseas Trade in thee post- see ’ 7 
ers, after a first-hand report from}... Lohor go told 


vernment, 
Secretary of the Treasury George | Khrushehev that he had signed the 
M. Humphrey, said Administration Anglo-Soviet trade treaty 
: like to 


budget estimates rule out tax 
relief. } 
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PATTERSON 


Worker, New York Wedesohr, 


25. 1956 


The Provisional United Cairens Committee for May Day, 
yesterday announced its preliminary list of speakers for its May 
Day rally at Union Square to be held Monday, 5 to 7 p.m. 

Included in the list are John T. McManus, editor of the Na- 
tional Guardian, Albert Kahn, author and publisher; Morris Schap- 
pes, who will speak for the Free Morton Sobell Committee; Wil- 
liam Patterson, Negro leader and civil rights fighter, and George ; 
Blake Charney, N.Y. State Chairman, Communist Party, now on 
trial at Foley Square under the Smith Act. 

Howard Fast, chairman of the Committee, ia calling for a tre- 


mendous turnout, greeted Adlai 


Stevenson's demand for the elim- 


ination of H-bomb tests and stated the May Day Rally will serve 
to demonstrate the increased desire of the American people for 
‘peace and the outlawing of the H-bomb. 

The final mobilization meeting of the committee will be held 


today (Wednesday) at 6 p.m. at 


575 Sixth Avenue, Room 404, 
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BOSTON, April 24.-FBI agents bullied Roman Cath- 


McMANUS 


h Act Perils 
Says Louisville Defender 


LOUISVILLE, April 24 (FP).—The Smith Act 


press and militant Negro 


an editorial from the Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, west coast Negro — weekly. 


Louisville Defender is a Negro 
weekly published here. } 
Pointing to the use of an anti- 
labor law against the Negro 
leaders of the Montgomery 
boycott, the editorial waras: : 
“Reactionary laws are never re- 
stricted in their application to ALY | rights 
just as anti-Negro laws] nent 
‘been used against white 
ssadeenh, so have anti-labor laws 
been used, when the occasion per- 
mits, against the Negro people,” 
The editorial says, in part: | 
“If the Smith Act is permitted: 
to remain on the statute books, it 
will be only a matter of time be- 
fore Sen. Eastland and other 
white supermacists in 
ment position seek to 


ithe NAACP and other Negro or- 
& active in the fight for 


—. and integration. 
it is incumbent on 
the Negro people and our organi- 
zations to actively oppose all at- 
tempts Bar curb the ane 
~~ seg- 
ment Pps our goo hha tion. im- 
jperative then that we Bd. re- 
peal of all tion directed to- | 
oad that . This is particularly 
true of such ‘anti-freedom’ legi 
ition as the Smith Act, under ich | 
‘scores of American citizens, such 
as Communists, and many cour- 
jageous Negroes, including Ben. 
Davis and Claudia Jones, have 
-jbeen convicted on the ambiguous, | 


we 


militant Negro press and ye 


obscurantist charge of ‘conspiring) 
fo t teach and advocate oventidaae’ 


Ss, 


represents a danger to the Negro 
a the Louisville " Debabiins agreed in reprinting 


The 


ly 5 ll lil a, lpn ee 


of the government.’ 

“We cannot allow the ‘commu- 
nist hysteria’ to confuse our think- 
ing and thus lose the point of this 
discussion, For instance, today 
these same fantastic charges are 
being hurled at the NAACP not 
only by the White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the south, but by white su- 
premacists all over America, 

“Clearly then, the Communists 
alone are not under attack, but the 
-|free speech and free press guar- 
antees of the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution. The Smith Act 
threatens these liberties and the 
liberties of all political, racial and 
religious groups who are vocal) 
against injustices. This is the weap- 
on that racists can and are using 


against us.” | 


SEE WAGE TALKS RESUMED IN 5 STORES 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


With the Macy strike settled, 
talks are expected to get 
ing again at Cimbels, Saks, 
Sterns, Namn-Loeser and Nor- 
ton’s. These negotiations had 
been recessed when the crucial 


strug e of the 8,000 Macy work- 
ke out April 10, 


The wage issue at iN 
dale’s has been tured over to 
arbitration after the company re- 
fused to make any wage or fringe 
offer at all. 


District 65, Retail, Wholesale &/|# 
ent Store Union, is seek- 

ins of “50 and 10” for some 
union employes at these 


Jackson | 
Smith Act Trial 
Off to Monday 


Federal udge Alexander Bicks 
ad “ the third 


stores under a reopener clause in| 
their current contracts. 

The union is out to achieve a 
$50 minimum starting wage and 
a $10 across-the-board increase. 

The District 65 News com ~ 
wages in New York and San 
cisco department stores, and sa 
Frisco standards make N.Y. “look 
like poor relations.” In Frisco, 
minimum wage is $51.66 for a 
40-hour week, more than $10. 
higher than starting rates locally. 
For example, RWDSU Local 1-S) 
pat gained a $2 boost in minimum | 

wages at Macy's from $39 to $41, 

this is the highest in the 
New York 4drea. 

The District 65 paper points 
out, “The explanation is simply 
this: San Francisco's stores are 
completely organized, while New) 
York is less Ren half organized.” 


intensive organizing campaign | 
among some 20,000 unorganized | 
department store workers in the 


| 


me 


New York metropolitan area. 

The American Retail Federation) 
on Monday issued a report tell-) 
ing employers they can best re- 
sist unionization by seeing to it: 
that the workers have good con-| 
-|ditions. The report on “Retail Or-| 
anization — Union Style” shows | 
ow worried the industry is about 
the AFL-CIO organizing drives. 

Both in New York and national- 
ly, the’ retail industry is a major 
target for unions, The victory 

ained by the RWDSU at Macy's, 
argest and richest department 
store, is expected to, give a lift to 
all wnion campaigns in this field. 

The RWDSU, in another 
of the wage front, went into oh 
gear this week for its Minimum 
Wage Mobilization to be held in 
Washington next Wednesday, May, 
2. About 1,000 union delegates, 


‘expected to take part in this ac- 
tion for extending the federal! 


minimum wage to retail employes. 
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olic church authorities into den 


O'Connor, a veteran unionist 
lar church funeral service. The; ~ 
FBI men also sought unsuccessful- 
ly to get the undertaker to refuse 
to handle O'Connor's funeral on 
Ht nds that he had been a 

The funeral services, as arranged 
by O’Connor widow, were to have 
taken place at the Holy Cross 
Cathedral. 

As a last resort, friends of the 
oy reached Rev. Donald Loth- 
rop of Community Church, whe 
stepped into the breach and offi- 
ciated at the service in the Funeral 
Home. 

Rev. stated. that this 
Soenesh wy he ha 6 pe 

u 
heard of. 

Paul O’Connor was born in 1899 
in ye Kerry, on the South-west 
coast of reland, the son of a poor 


ever 


: fisherman. 


The Easter rebellion against 
British oppression took place while 
Paul was a boy in his teens. He 
— as a messen gi the IRA, 
and he ing 
for Bes ie itives in the Islands 
off the Di Peninsula. 

_ Shortly after World War I, he 


FBI OBSTRUCTS RITES 


IN BOSTON 


nying the late Patrick Paul 
life-time Catholic, a regu- 


came to the U. S. He settled in 
Boston and found his way into 
the trade union movement. 


In the middle thirties he was a 


hotel worker and h to or- 
ganize the AFL otel and 


an 


‘Restaurant Workers Union. He 


me elected business agent of his 

During World ae Il, he work- 
ed in a shipyard, and or- 
ganize the workers into Cio 
shipyard union. | 

In the period just before his 
death, he worked in ag hospital 
and was organizing the low paid 
Most |) ospital employees. 

Paul O’Cennor was a acta 
ing student. of Irish history and 
reggae yang ele oF 8 

e 
| Ireland, and helped to circulate 
papers and other material that 
came here from Ireland. He was 
able to speak and read Gaelic, and 
had hundreds of friends among 
|longshoremen and teamsters. . 

He is survived by his widow, 


‘Justine, and three teenage daugh- 


ters. 
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‘Ike's 4 Civ 


| Rights 


Bills Now in Senate 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee today held two closed sessions on civil rights + 5 is- 


lation without arriving at any 
cussions tomorrow morning. 

The Senate Judiciary Cercnieial 
under the chairmanship of Sen. 


James O, Eastland (D-Miss) open- 


led public hearings on 13 bills. 
Two more bills were introduced | 
in the Senate today, completing). 
the four-bill package advanced 
by the Administration. Two ear- 
art lier Administration bills were of- 
fered in the Senate April 11. 
One of the bills would author- 
‘ize the Attorney General to bring 
‘an injunction against anyone de- 


The union is in the midst of an‘half of them from New York, are priving another of the right to 


‘vote. It would eliminate the re-! 
quirement that. all state adminis- 
trative and judicial remedies must 
be exhausted before suit in Fed- 
eral court. 


The other bill would authorize 


civil action to- protect “the. rights 
secured by the civil rights statute, 
and to seek an injunction. 
Both bills were introduced by 
Sen. Clifford Case (R-NJ) and 13 
a. Republican Senators. 


The Senate Re aye 


the Attorney General to initiate 


ae and will resume 


| 


“Even if there were no Commu- 
nists in the world, the discrimina- 
tion which exists within our coun- 
try must be eliminated.” 


Humphrey said the calling of 
the hearing by Eastland was “very 
‘reassuring and he praised the 

“fair” manner in which it was con- - 
ducted. 

Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo) objected to the introduction 
into the récord of only part of the 
communications of the Judiciary 
Committee with the Justice Depart- 
ment about civil rights bills. 


) 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—Rep. 
John D. Dingell (D-Mich) 
jthat small business ... is 
worse off now than at any time 
since 1929.” He planned to in- 
| troduce legislation to ease taxes 
‘and otherwise help small busi- 


|was devoted primarily to a gone 
| presentation of all the bills for the 
record 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn) ur bi- _— support 
for the , to - pete al 

"against omm 
e added, however, “We do so 


ero angen he pet 


pomrmgeninonyenny pens (right) and Comennnist Posty 
Nikita Khrushchev have a warn double in Markham, Eng- 
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fabric of democracy itse 
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Foster's Approach 
Most Sound _ 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the midst of the McCarthy- 
like seizure of your offices, it is 
certainly all to your credit that 
the very important discussion 
continued. The disruption of this 
discussion, and the confusion that 
might result, is no doubt one of 
the fondest hopes reactionaries 
everywhere are entertaining. 
However, it was Lenin who 
pointed out that Marxists have 
no fear of what the boss class 
may try to do with our self-criti- 
cal explanations, Jt is our con- 
cern to convince workers, not 
keep peace with big business. 

The letters on: the criticism of 
Stalin as well as the articles 
have been a most wonderful evi- 
dence of the ability of American 
Marxists to use this science in a 
creative way. While certainly I 
for one do not agree with all 
that has been said, and especially 
disagreed with George Morris's 
columns,.all that has been said 
was worthwhile saying. It is my 
opinion that Foster's: columns 
have taken the soundest ap- 
proach, primarily because they 
point out that all the evidence 
is by no means in. This is proven 
by daily developments, such as 
ihe recent Hungarian statement 
_exonerating Rajk and company. 

GARY STEEL WORKER. 

o © © 
Lessening 
World Tension 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In the April 10 DW William 
Z. Foster explains why the re- 
valuation of Stalin takes place 
at this time. I think he missed 
the main reason—which is that 
we are living at a time of lessen- 
ing wor!d tensions. 

When ‘a nation is, or thinks it 
is, in grave dangcr of attack 
from a powerlul foe, the people 
who support their government 


~ SPEAK Y 


are witing to give up, or may be 
convinced that it is necessary to 
give up, some of their liberties 
in order to defeat subversion. 
But as soon as the danger of 
attack is substantially allayed 
they want all their liberties back. 
We can see this process taking 
place at a fair pace here in the 


U.S. today. In the Soviet Union 
I believe it takes place at a 


much faster pace because basic 
democracy is much stronger and 


_ because the people there under- 
stand the forces at work in their 


country and the world much 
better. 

I say that if Stalin had even 
another 50 years to live he 
would have had to change his 
line at this time and/or be de- 
»osed. And there would have 
pt no split in the Party be- 
‘cause’ on the question of civil 
democracy and party democracy 
there is no issue, there are not 
two sides, there can be no fac- 
tonalism. There is only one side— 
the people's sidecand woe unto 
the leaders who think they can 
pull a palace revolution. in the 
soviet Union.—B, C, 

© © 
Criticizes 
Rajk Editorial 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

In your editorial on the Rajk 
Case there were serious theore- 
tical errors which could not 
lead to a correct assessment of 
what happened and what ac- 
tions to pursue. These errors 
were compounded in the edi- 
torial entitled “Grievous Deeds.” 

Moral indignation should be 
expected of a paper holding it- 
self to be a Marxist publication, 
The tragedy of the misdeeds 
that occurred has caused all 
decent persons anguish. The 
heart of the question, there- 
fore, is not merely to express 
moral indignation, but to show 
how these violations from so0- 
cialist democracy occurred and 


what the Daily Worker's respon- 
sibility is thereto. aot 
The errors in the Rajk edi- 
torial were: 
1. The juxtaposition of social- 


ist and capitalist justice is un- 


scientific, Socialist democracy, 
despite some bad judgments, is 
higher than bourgeois democ- 
SN EG Reo : 
While the former can, at worst, 
deface the virtues of socialist 
justice, the latter can at best 


‘ameliorate the defects of cap- 


italist justice. It is the nature of 


‘the systems that determines the 


level of their democracy. 


2. You say: “Not one, not 
some, but all those responsible 
should be prong before the bar 
of justice,” Apart ‘from the 
unseemliness of such self-right- 
eousness, you again mix things 
up. As far as the “bar of jus- 
tice” business is concerned, that 
should be left to the sovereign 
Hungarian government and their 


citizens, who, by the way, have 


already moved in that direction. 
3. You say: “This we do know. 
The frameup of Rajk was a re- 
sult of the false charges brought 
against Tito in 1948 by Soviet 
leaders.” Now this is the first 
and only specific comment on 
a Sitios! quocition, and it would 
have been_ better left unsaid 
because “this we do not know.” 
Again, there is a mix-up of state 
and party. Any Communist Party 
anywhere had the right to criti- 
cize Tito’s policies and pro-Tito- 
ites; but no Communist Party 
had the right to set into motion 
the apparatus of the state to 
eliminate—even to accuse—a citi- 
zen because of his political er- 
rors. (In fact, I predict that time 
will prove that the Cominform 
criticism of the Tito line of so- 
cialist progress was: justified!) 
Finally, it is regrettable that 
the paper so sensitive to wrongs 
committed by Parties elsewhere, 


should be oblivious to what goes. 
“Grievous 


on at home, 


Your = editorial 
Deeds” follows in the wake of 


the Rajk editorial, and one must | 


ask; how is it possible that cries 
of pain over the tragic fate of 
the Jewish victims of a miscar- 
riage of justice become stones 


hurled at the Soviet Union and - 


other socialist states? 


What their government com- 
mitted —and their Communist 
Parties permitted—deserve con- 
demnation and criticism, a 
which these countries plainly 
recognize by their public admis- 
sion of guilt. But of even greater 
importance is what is to come 
now. 


To those who are indifferent 
to the fate of the Jew, this tragic 
misfortune is another lucky 
chance to blast the Soviet Union 
and to slander socialist democ- 
racy. But to those-deeent people 
who believe in the rule of law 
and who seek the bettérment of 
human life, whether they be 
non-Communists or even anti- 
Commiunists, the aim of con- 
demnation is to impress the 


guilty. with the gravity of the. 


crime and to criticize to prevent 
a recurrence. 

But for those who are Com- 
munists, even that is not ade- 
quate, for they have the duty to 
search out the causes of this 
tragedy and to make that under- 
standable to their fellow citi- 
zens, so that they may learn that 
this is an unprecedented mishap 
foreign to the laws and ideals of 
socialist democracy. 

But your editorial has no 
value in ‘this respect. It con- 
demns a civilized state in a way 
that only barbarous or fascist 
states should be treated, pre- 
cisely because they are unciviliz- 
ed. It does not point the way to 


| 


- mocracy itself. 


so that injustice to man shall 
not occur again. It assaults not— 
the violations but socialist de- 
What you have done is 
to encourage honest American 
workers to come to the conclu- 
sion that what their leaders have 
told them about socialism and 
socialist democracy is not just 
hostile misrepresentation, but 
the honest-to-goodness truth. 
You invite honest American 
progressives to succumb to the 
propaganda. of groups calling 
themselves socialists, that the 
Soviet Union is, as they have 
always insisted, not a socialist 
You promote the thesis of 
ideologists who say that it ‘is 
hopeless for mankind to expect 
to emancipate itself through so- 
cia] change.” = - a 
And'I feel especially sorry for 
many American Communists -of 
Jewish origin. who needed. aid 
and who, in this moment of sor- 
row and confusion will be easier 
wey for those elements who 
ve been waiting for the.da 
when they could draw away all 
Jews from their, natural sym- 
pathy for a social system which 
is dedicated to the freedom 
and liberty of mankind. : 
This is a sorry service to the 
true friénds of. socialism in the 
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improve the process of justice 


~The Theory of Sharpening Struggle Under 


By A. B. MAGIL 


The Daily: Worker is to be 
congratulated on its editorial of 
April 13 fete ga, the frame- 
up and execution of Jewish po- 
litical and cultural leaders and 
the suppression of Yiddish cul- 
ture in the Soviet Union. This 
is the most shocking of all the 
revelations of mistakes and ex- 
cesses during the last 20 years 
of Stalin’s leadership. It is all 


the more shocking in that it 


oceurred in a socialist country 
and was: so sharp a departure 
from all the Soviet Union stood 
for. It was Stalin himself who 
years ago defined anti-Semitism 
as “the most dangerous survival 
of cannibalism.” : 
These outrages represented a 
crass violation of socialist prin- 
ciples-and the Soviet national 
policy as specifically applied to 
the Jewish question from the in- 
-eeption of the Soviet regime. 
How could the Party and the 
government which ended the 


ezarist pogroms, abolished all 


discrimination against the Jewish 
people, encouraged the flower- 
ing ‘of Jewish socialist culture, 
- saved millions of Jews from the 
Hitler hordes in the World War 
li+how. ‘could this Party and 
governmént have permitted such 
a ‘situatior; to develop? - 

Let me also confess to being 
shocked that confirmation — of 
what enemies of the Soviet 
Union have charged for years 
‘reaches us second hand—from 
the Yiddish ergan of the United 
Workers’ Party of Poland— 
_ rather from Moscow. 
~<One.of the worst aspects of 
- this whole affair has been the 
curtain of silence drawn over 

it from the beginning. Friends of 
the Soviet Union who sought in- 
- formation were rebuffed; Soviet 


ri aes writers who visited other coun-— 


evasive answers. I’m sure all 
your readers will endorse your 
“strong dissatisfaction that the 
Soviet leaders have not offered 
any explanation of what took 
lace.” In fact, there has yet 
00 no official acknowledge- 
ment that anything at all took 
place. 

The suppression of Soviet 
Jewish culture and. the physieal 
extermination of a number of its 
leading representatives was the 
terrible fruit of an evil that be- 
gan to take root in the early or 
middle thirties. lt seems to me 
‘that to call this evil “the cult 
of personality” or one-man rule 
is to eversimplily and to cover 
up a more basic question: the 
mutilation of socialist dem- 
ocracy, : 

Lenin more than once pointed 
out that the proletarian dictator- 
ship—that is, the rule of the 
workers—meant an enormous 
expansion of democracy for the 
Russian masses and created the 
economic basis for democracy’s 
further growth. Nothing that has 
happened in the Soviet Union 
alters this fundamental fact.’ It 
is interesting to recall, Levin’s 
views. during the first - months 
after the socialist revolution on 
how this dictatorship, directed 
against the exploiting classes and 
the external enemy, should op- 
erate in respect to the masses. 
In a-speech on March 8, 1918 at 
the seventh congress of the 


Communist Party, he declared — 


that “what is theoretically. indis- 
putable” is 
power is a new type of state, in 
which there is no bureaucracy, 
no. police, no standing army, and 


in which bourgeois democracy. 


is replaced by a new, democracy 
—a democracy which ‘brings to 
the foreground the vanguard of 
the-toiling masses, turning 


that. “the Soviet. 


them - 
into legislators, and_ executives, . 
and @'military guard; and which -. 


creates. an apparatus capable of 
re-educating the masses.” 

Then he added: “In Russia 
this has: barely begun, and badly 


at that. If we realize what is bad . 


in what we-have begun, we shall 
overcome it, that is, if history 
give us the opportunity of 
working on Soviet government 
for any respectable length of 
time.” | | 
Unfortunately, civil war and 


foreign intervention—the savage 


efforts of the internal and ex- 
ternal capitalist enemies to de- 
stroy the young workers’ and 
peasants republic—made it im- 
possible immediately or during 
the next few years to cast the 
Soviet state in the theoretical 
image that Lenin had projected. 
Necessarily socialist democracy, 
though far superior to the cap- 
italist kind, retained certain 
limitations. and imperfections. 
After Lenin's death, the 
launching -of the first five-year 
plan for: industrializing the 
country and collectivizing agri- 
culture inevitably produced an 
intensification of the class strug- 
gle as the exploiting classes, 
aided by foreign powers, re- 
sorted to sabotage, - wrecking, 
murder and the organization of 
armed intervention in the effort 
to halt the march of socialism. 
The suppressive aspect of the 


Soviet state likewise was intensi- 
fied, During this period of the 


late twenties and early thirties 
Stalin, condemning the views of 
the Trotskyites and Bukharinites, 


insisted—correctly in my opinion— 


that only by intensifying the 
class strugglé could the hostile 
classes be eliminated and a ‘so- 
cialist . y built. 
By the mid-thirties this had 


been achieved; In his report. on 
the new Soviet Constitution in 
November 1936" Stalin declared . 
50-. 


that “we now. have a new, 


were victimized, and a 


exploiting classes have now been 
eliminated.” One of the specific 
features of the new Constitution, 
he said, “is its consistent and 
thoroughgoing democratism.” 
He spoke of “the victory in the 
U.S.S.R. of full and thoroughly 
consistent democracy. 

There were great expectations 
both in the Soviet Union and in 
other countries that the new 
Constitution would mean-an in- 
ternal relaxation of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship and a great 
expansion of socialist democracy. 
What happened, it is now clear, 
was the direct opposite, at least 
as far as civil liberties were con- 
cerned. The  Trotskyite-Buk- 
harinite conspiracies and _ the 
advance of the fascist Axis to- 
ward World War III were used 
to justify widespread arrests, in 
which many innocent _ people 
eneral 
atmosphere of fear and con- 
tormity was created, 

Heré false theory proved the 
midwife of evil practice. Only 
a few months after he had an- 
nounced the elimination -of all 
exploiting classes, Stalin at a 
meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party de- 
nounced “the rotten theory that 
with every advance we e the 
class struggle here of necessity 
would die down more and 
more... He declared: “On the 
contrary, the further forward 
we advance . . . the greater will 


‘be the fury of the remnants of 


the broken exploiting classes, the 
sooner will they resort to sharp- 
er forms of ‘struggle... 


-Even after the war, when . 
capitalist encirclement had been: 
broken and people's demoeracies 
had. come . into existence in _ 


} ‘its aspects . must never 
cen 


theory and practice by 


Socialism 


lective leadership, adventurers 
like Beria were able to commit 
atrocities, criticism ‘and dissent 
were stifled and socialist dem-_ 
ocracy was further deformed, 
Two series of factors com- 
bined to produce this state of 
affairs. First was the fact that 
throughout most of its history 
the Soviet Union has been a 
beleaguered country, the object 
of countless capitalist conspira- 


cies, of Nazi-Japanese hot war 


and. Washington sponsored cold 
war. A state-of siege climate is 
not conducive to the flourishing 
of civil liberties. In addition, 
there was the highly important 
subjective factor: ts, so _ 
the 
Soviet leadership, for which 
Stalin was primarily, though not 
solely responsible. 

The relaxation of international 
tensions during the past year, 
the greatly strengthened  posi- 
tion of the socialist world and 
of the “zone .of peace” that in- 
cludes non-socialist countries, 
and the correction of serious 
past errors should make possible 
a rebirth and wumnprecedented 
expansion of socialist democracy 


in the Soviet Union. The very 


admission and correction of mis- 
takes and abuses in the U.S.S.R. 
and the people's deniocracies--. 
though for my money, it is pro- 
ceeding too slowly—is proot of 
the basic health and democratic 
character of socialism. — . 
This bitter Soviet experience, . 


with its attendant shoeks ° for 


ressives 
as 


cuss them here. But 
iz. is. clear a eamnocracy in 
MS at € a 
the shelf. Before and after 
“establishment of the social- 
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Daily Worker 


ANOTHER BLOW AT JIMCROW 
THE SUPREME COURT ruling against the last ves- 
tige of racial segregation in public transportation is a an- 
other tremendous victory for the Negro people and their 
allies. | 


Specifically, it is a. victory for the militant Negro peo- 
ple ot Sieaticonaly, Ala. Although the Court's ruling 
against segregation on intra-state buses grew out of a South 
Carolina case, the decision vindicates the Montgomery 
boycotters, and very likely reflects their inspiring fight. 

What becomes now of those counsels of “moderation”? 
What becornes of those glib phrases about the “extremes 
on both sides of the case’? It turns out now that the “ex- 
treme” against segregation is extreme only in its insistence 
on law and order and enforcement of the Constitution. 
The real extremists are those who violate the Constitution. 


That, in fact, is the em of the Court's decision, 
in which it struck down a South Carolina law requiring 
segregation of passengers on motor vehicles. 


The decision is described as “legally embalming” the 
notorious Plessy vs. Ferguson doctrine of “separate but 
equal,” which the Court first struck down in the historic 
decision against school segregation. But there jis still a 
tremendous gap between their legally recognized rights 
and the Negroes enjoyment of them. | 


The Montgomery bus company announces an end to 
segregated bus seating as a result of the decision, but the 
city and state authorities insist they will continue to en- 
force segregation. 

The Alabama authorities should not only carry out the 
Supreme Court’s decision.. They should also void the con- 
viction and indictments against the boycott leaders. 

In fact, the Federal Government has the responsibility 
to see that the decision is carried out everywhere through- 
out the South and without a moment's delay. If that is 
“extremism then so is the United States Constitution. 


A SHOCKING WAGE SITUATION 


IT IS a shocking fact that a million and a quarter 
workers in the great, enlightened state of New York, not 
covered by the federal minimum wage law, are likewise 
not protected by any state law from getting as little as 65 
cents an hour. 

These are workers in such trades as retail, adjudged 
intra-state and hence not subject to federal regulation. 
The state minimum wage law provides for boards to be 
set up from time to time in 10 such intra-state industries, 

In retail; to take ohe example, the present minimum 
ranges from 65 cents in small towns to 75 cents in large 
cities, or way below the federal minimum of $1 an hour. 

Pressure has caused Industrial Commissioner Isadore 
Lubin to set up a retail trades board to review the long- 
outmoded minimum wage standard. It is the first such 
board to be set up in seVeral years. 

We think Jabor has to put the heat on to see that 
the minimum wage is boosted to the $1.25 which Gov, 
Harriman insists should be the minimum for the country. 
It is also high time that wage boards are set up in the 
other industries covered by the state law. They, too should 
have their pay floors greatly increased. 

But on top of this, we need to get wise to the fact that 
the entire setup in New York is long outmoded. We need 
a minimum wage law, which, like the federal, sets a floor 
for everybody, and that floor should be no less than $1.25. 


ESTES AND FOREIGN POLICY 


THE ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION which the auto 
workers in Washington gave to Estes Kefauver wasnt a 
tribute to the Senator's hand-shaking. It was because Ke- 
fauver laced into the monopoly interests. Furthermore, 
Kefauver has been demanding a peace policy instead of 
the Dulles “brink of war’ policy. 

Kefauver ripped the Eisenhower Administration in 
his Los Angeles speech Friday for lagging in presenting 
any real peace proposals. 

“The outstanding reality of the present world situa- 
tion,” he said, “is the success of the peace offensive of 
the Soviet Union, which has been gaining in power and 

eal day by day. | 
ste oi nfl sohad the peaceful attitudes expressed in 
the Soviet Union, and declared. 

“Yet I see no signs that this Administration is pre- 
pared in any way for a genuine offer for a settlement of 
the world’s difficulties.” . 

The earlier “strategy” of the Democrats to attack the 
Eisenhower Administration for “appeasing’ the Russians 
has proved bankrupt, even though Harriman and others 
still cling to it, But Kefauver attacked the Eisenhower pol- 


_iey on solid: grounds when he said that. “the Administra-. 


tion-in Washington has no faith in peace and no hope of 


df 


‘achieving it in its time.” 


The world meves to end the cold ‘war. America needs 
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To the Potomac 


BY BARRING a group of So- 
viet veterans, who met the 
Americans at the Elbe, aoe 

a return visit to this 
i the State Department 
has for the umpteenth. ‘time 
shown the location of the iron 
curtain. sain, 

That indefatigable ex-GI, Joe 
Palowsky, secretary of the 
American Veterans of the Elbe 
River Link - Up, went to the 
State Department to find out 
why the Soviet vets were réfus- 
ed visas. After all, Palowsky and 
other ex-Gls visitéd the Soviet 
‘Union, and invited the Russians 
to pay a return visit. 


Instead of a straight answer 
the State Department, arranged 
for an anonymous “leak” to ex- 
plain the rejeetion. And it would 
take a Rube Geldherg- machine 
to diagram the- State Depart- 
ment alibi. eer 

Somehow, the State Depart- 
ment tried to connect ‘it. with 
Marshal Zhukov. President ‘ Eis- 
enhower, it seems, is so anxious 
for a visit from Zhukov along 
with Marshal Konev that he de- 
cided to bar the Soviet. vets 
from coming here. If the logic 
escapes you, here's how. the N. 
Y. Post (April 28) reports it: 


“‘If the Russian Elbe vete- 


rans come here before Zhukov 
and Konev,’ a high and anony- 
mous State Department official 
leaked confidentially to him so 
he could leak it further, ‘some- 
thing might happen that could 
mar their visit. Wouldn't it be 
better if the Elbe veterans came 


ee - ee eee 


By MAX GORDON . 


IN A LETTER to a reader in 
the March issue of Monthly Re- 
view, Leo Huberman, editor. of 
the socialist periodical; writes 
that both major parties are 
equally reactionary and represent 
the “class enemy”; and that any 
effort to build a non-socialist 
third party is a “waste of. time.” 

He thus counsels the reader 
te steer clear of all electoral 
activity, except that which agi- 
tates for socialism: 

We said yesterday that Hu- 
berman’s emphasis on the need 
to educate for socialism is well- 
taken. But the political tactic he 
proposes is in our view, self-de- 
feating. While weve had occa- 
sion to discuss this several times 
in the past, we'd like to raise 
just a couple of fundamental 
questions here regarding this 
tactic and its relation to social- 
ism. Eee 

When one examines the his- 
tory of secial change, one is 


struck by the fact that it'comes | 


about as a result of movements 
that start as a demand‘ fer re- 
form, for a “redress of : griev- 
ances. At a particular stage this 
demand for reform passes ever 
into a movement for a change of 
society. 

The demand for reform and 
the pressure for a fundamental 
change of society both spring 
from a common source—the evils 
inherent in the existing society. 
And the movements for correc- 
tion of grievances is generally a 
coalition of those who want re- 
form and those who are more 
far-sighted, who sees. the. ulti- 
mate need for social change. 

. 


OUR OWN American reyolu- 
tion. started as a movement ol 
reform against the. abuses: foist- 
ed.on the colonies ky the British 
crown. In its early stages, a 
small handfal—men. like Sam 
Adams and. Ben Franklin—be- 


lieved the solution Jay in inde- 


pendence. Because the mass. of 
colonists did not . think: so,. this 


handful conducted its agitation” 
' oe peo isms quietly... . 


Jt. pastieipated in,, and. gave 


ee. eee ee eee eee | 


Socialism and the Elections---2. 


over ‘as part of the Soviet dele- 
‘gation when Zhukov and Konev 
come here?’ ” } 


5 $a ter 
THE EVIDENCE piles up 


‘that the State Department is 
terribly ‘afraid of allowing a 
‘free exchange of persons, idéas, 


books, commerce—all adding up 
to friéndship—between this coun- 
country and the Soviet Union. 
Another case in point is the bar- 
ring of student exchange with 
the Soviet Union. 

That great center of interna- 
tional communism, Harvard 
University, tried to arrange for 


Soviet ‘students to come to Har- — 


vatd and for Harvard students to 
go to Moscow U, The State De- 
partment ‘barred it. The same 
happened in the case of Chicago 
U. Except that the Soviet Union 
agreéd to accept a Chicago stu- 
dent even though the State De- 
partment vetoed any reciprocity. 

This in turn recalls the long, 
difficult eampaign conducted by 
student editors and Student 
Councils throughout our -coun- 
try, for exchange delegations 
between the two countries. Sev- 
eral groups of American students 
visited the USSR. They were 
allowed to travel as they de- 
sired, visit where they wanted, 
speak freely with Soviet students 
and other citizens. But Soviet stu- 
dents were barred by State De- 
partment finger-printing edicts. 
Then, when the Soviet Union 
tried to oyercome. this obstacle, 
by designating the would-be 
vouth visitors as “official,” the 
State Department brought that 


old curtain down with a clang. 
The Soviet leaders frankly 
admitted that inthe past they 


had oftem been responsible for 


closing off avenues - of contact 
with other countries. Both Mo- 


lotov and -Mikoyan at the recent - 


20th Soviet €.P. congress con- 


-demned this practice. But the 


manner in which they ve criticiz- 
ed and corrected many of their 
shortcomings in this respect, is 


evidence of the ability of a so- 
-cialist society to correct its own 


shortcomings. 
« 

THE LATEST development 
in the “meeting on the Elbe” 
story does ‘show, even if in a 
backhanded way, that the Ad- 
ministration is ‘concerned about 
the business of :-East-West con- 
tact. It is worried that the world 
will see- too easily that the ‘ob- 


Stacles to such contact originate 


on our ‘side: of the ocean. 

They would like to venture ‘a 
safe kind of contact-say a visit 
by Zhukov and Konev, After all, 
these men were once associated 
with General Eisenhower. 

But how unworthy of a great 
nation is this way of ceriducting 


diplomacy ‘and politics by sub- 
terfuge. How mean is the at- 


tempt to shut off the veterans of 
World War HI from realizing the 
pledge of peace and comrade- 
ship made’ at the historic meet- 
ing on the Elbe. 

It is not a bold prediction: to 
say—that history will ‘vindicate 
the efforts of Joe Palowsky 
while it repudiates John Foster 
Dulles. Thé meeting on the 
Elbe, the projected meeting on 
the Potomac as well as the Mos- 
cow river, express the great 
heart and desire of America. 


leadership to, the struggle for 
reform. As the struggle for re- 
dress of grievances advanced, 
the cirele of those who saw the 
need for independence widened. 

At a particular stage in the 
struggle—around 1774 and 1775 
—the demand for independence 
emerged as a mass demand of 
the movement which had started 
with the aim of “redressing griev- 
ances. 
. Similarly with the struggle for 
abolition of slavery, the “Second 
American Revolution.” Did not 
most abolitionists ally them- 
selves with those who merely 
wanted to halt the spread of 
slavecrat power in the Repub- 
lican. Party of 1860? Was not 
this a coalition of abolitionists 
and -non-abolitionists, even anti, 
abolitionists, which developed 
around a non-abolitionist pro- 
gram to check the slave power? 
And did not the success of this 
coalition, at a particular stage, 
lead to abolition though this was 
not the party's program? 

e 

THE EXPERIENCE of: the 
world workingclass movement, 
which we cannot discard or ig- 
nore, reveals that socialism is not 


- brought about simply by. agita- 


tion: It must merge with the 
economic and politieal struggles 


of the workingclass. It can only « 


be achieved as the workingelass 

advances through these struggles 

and learns from its experience. 
‘These political struggles in- 


_ clude elections. Irrespective ~of 


the fact that the politicians of 
both major parties are represen- 
tatives of Big Business, the con- 
flicts and struggles within and 
between the parties do reflect 
the. clash of- varying class in- 
terests, including that of the 
workingclass. .Certainly, work 
ingclass.. pressure hat helped to 
shape. candidates, programs, is- 
WH 


At, this stage of the political 


vane. -workers, Negro. .people, 
small farmers. still consider the 


electoral battleground a major 


one for “redréss: of. grievances.” — 
«A worker.in, a shop who atands. . % 
aloof, or a Negro who refuses to. 


oe 


iin) 


have anything to do with a cam- 
paign for increased Negro rep- 
resentation, is in a poor position — 
to convince his fellow workers 
or fellow Negroes of the benefits 
of socialism. See 


- 

HUBERMAN PROPERLY 
advises his correspondent,’ Jean 
R., to be active in fighting on 
specific political issues. But he 
errs, In_ our view, in sharply 
separating electoral activity from 
this struggle for peace, civil 
liberty or economic progress. To 
paraphrase a well-known dictum, 
elections are the continuation of 
the political struggle by other, 
and more intense, means. 

Were not the results of the 
1954 elections a severe: blow. to 
McCarthyism? Did not the strug- 
gle against McCarthyism dictate, 
then, participation in these elec- 
tions? And .are not socialists 
vitally concerned with the defeat. 


. of McCarthyism?. 


Has not the course of the-pre- 
nomination struggle for orestlent 
within the Democratic Party 
been. changed by. the interven- 
tion of the people on the historie 
issue of civil rights? Have. not 
many Democrats been forced ta 
abandon their early emphasis oa 
party unity, on, keeping the is- 
sue out of the election, as. a 
result of massive popular pres- 
sures? aan ov 

The question here is . net 


whether Adlai Stevenson er Sen. 


Estes Kefauver are 
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Teday’s Best — 
Bets TV, Radio 
Movie, Drama 


TV 
News, Features (2) 6 p.m. _ 


by david platt 


‘Diabolique’ Is Quite a Movie; 
‘Noon On Doomsday’ on TV Tonight 


There are some filmgoers who will travel miles on hands and 
knees aad across broken Fottles and deep holes if se to see 
a good movie mystery. I am, for better or worse, one them. 
I haven't got the patience to read them but I do get a great 
deal of pleasure out of seeing them and I think I’ve seen most of 


the really good ones in my time. 

Such masterpieces as The Mal- 
tese Falcon, Green for Danger, 
Thirty-Nine Steps, The Lodger, 
Farewell My Lovely, Double In- 
demnity, The Cat People and 


Lady Vanishes come to mind. 


The other day at the 8th St. 
Playhouse I saw one which in 
my opinion tops them all: Dia- 
bolique. Or, as I prefer to call 
it, Man Reappears. 

THIS thriller by Henri- 
Georges Clouzot, one of France's 
best directors, is about as baf- 
fling and as absorbing as any 
movie mystery can possibly be. 

Clouzot, by the way, is the 
fellow who chilled and thrilled 
us every inch of the way in 
Wages of Fear, a film in which 


a gr of men desperately in 
sald ok jobs, drove twe trucks filled with nitreglycerine over miles 


of bumpy roads. 


o « * 


DIABOLIQUE lacks that powerful film's social drive. But it 


- has greater craftsmanship. 


Not only is it one of the most mystifying films in screen lit- 
erature but the characterizations and the atmesphere that it evokes 
in a leisurely fashion also set it apart from ordinary crime movies. 

. o - 


IT IS RATHER difficult te write intelligently about Diabolique 
without giving away its fabuleus me and weve been warned 
what would happen to us if we did. 

We can tell you this much: The scene is a French boys school. 
The headmaster is a petty tyrant who abuses his estranged and 
sick wife who owns the school and he treats his current mistress 


with contempt too. 
The two women become fast friends. They decide the earth 


would be brightcr without him, They work out a diabolical plot 
to do him in. 


There’s no getting away from it the killing is gruesame. The- 


victim is lured te a rooming house, a 10-hour train ride away. 
There he is drugged and then his head is held under water until 
he no longer stirs. No one has seen the dead man come in or go out. 

Thus. having established their alibi, the two women drive 
away with the corpse and dump it in the school’s swimming pool. 
A day later when the pool. is emptied the body is. gone. 

That's about afl I can say without spoiling it for those who 
might want to catch it at one of the neighborhood theatres this week. 


* ~ . 


THE MERE TELLING of the plot, however, does. not begin 
to convey the economy of dialogue, the tightly constructed scenes, 
the fine acting and camera work that accompany the unfolding of 
Clouzot’s mystery. 

I thought I had seen all the possible movie crime plots but 


thie Frenchman has come up with a brand new twist and it’s a beaut! 
F + — . 


‘Noon on Doomsday’ on TV Tonight 


ROD SERLING'S new TV play ‘Noon on Doomsday will be 


- done on Channel 2, 10 to 11 tonight (Wednesday). It is billed as a 


— 


, a 


SAY | 


to commit suicide. 


“drama concerning a court trial that awakens the collective con- 
science of a small New England town.” Among the actors in it are 
Fiverett Sloane, Jack Warden, Philip Abbott, Lois Smith and Albert 
‘Salmi. , 

A few months ago Serling let it be known that ‘Noon on 
Doomsday was based on the Emmett Till murder in Mississippi. 

I suppose his sponsor, U.S. Steel had it changed to a New 
‘England setting—much safer! 

“Being a mass medium takes TV into areas where social 
themes are highly charged,” Serling said in Daily Variety, Dec. 
15 issue: “The color problem is the most obvious one we can't 
touch. We know certain things to be true, such as the equality of 
man. But the shows go to 10 southern states. So usually the writers 
try to mask the color problem by saying the situation involves any 
minority. The poor American Indian is the only one left we can 
pick on Themes dealing with color, race and religion are impos- 
sible te touch.” 

‘Neon on Doomsday’ could be a straightforward play about 


_ a lynching. It could also be a Freudian evasion of the problem, 


for according to Serling’s own description of his work it “shows 
what happens to a town looking for a symbol against outside in- 
terference. They pick one of their own boys who committed an 
unjustifiable homicide against a minority to express the town’s de- 
fiance. They realize later that they've bitten into a rotten apple 
but can't spit out the worm. As a result, the whole town develops 
a guilt feeling. . . .” 
We're looking forward to seeing ‘Noon on Doomsday.’ 


‘Douglas Edwards, news (2) 7:15 


, “§ SON TRIES SUICIDE 
SANTA MONICA, Calif., April '24.-Edward G. Robinson, Jr., 
22. son of the actor, was in serious condition at Santa Monica 
Emergency Hospital early today. Pelice said he had attempted 


Officers called by a friend of young Robinson found him 


Sports (4) 6:30 | 


Eddie Fisher (4) 7:30 
Sportsorama—sports films (5) 7:30 
Disneyland (7) 7:30, Story of Ani- 
mated Drawing. 

Baseball: Giants-Dodgers (11) 7:55 
Kraft TV Theatre (4) 9 

U.S. Steel Hour: Everett Sloane, 
Others in Rod Serling’s “Noon 
on Doomsday’ (2) 10. About 


prejudice in a small town 


54.smaona 
This Is Your Life (4) 10 


Steve Allen (4) 11:20 
Movie: Letter From 


RADIO 


News WABC 6 p.m. 
Edward Morgan WABC 7 


-|Tempo—music WRCA 7 


Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Yankees-Baltimore WINS 7:55 . 
Dodgers-Giants WMCA, WMGM 
7:55 

Jack Carson Show WCBS 8 
Groucho Marx WRCA 9 

John Vandercook, news WABC 10 
Boxing—Milo Savage vs. Charley 
Josephs WABC 10 

This Is Mescow—Irving R. Levine 
—From Moscow WRCA 10:15 
This Is New York—Bill Leonard 
WCBS il 


MOVIES 


Richard the Third, Bijou 
Romeo. and Juliet (Russian), Paris 


Citizen Kane (Orson Welles—re- 
vival), 55th St. Playhouse 
Serenade, Radio City Music Hall 


The Grasshopper (Russian), Visit 
to India, New Cameo. 
Diabolique, Art, Gramercy, Beek- 
man, 8th St., Symphony and 
Heights. 
Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 
Normandie 
Helen of Troy, Orpheum 
Ladykillers, Sutton 
Summertime, 68th St. 
DRAMA 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 
Chekhov's Uncle Vanya, 4th - St. 
Theatre 
The King and I, N. Y. City Center 
7 Penny Opera, Theatre de 

ys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
Private Life of Master Race, Open 
Stage, 15 Second Ave. 
Romeo and juliet, Jan Hus Au- 
ditorium 
A Month in the Country, Phoenix 
The Ponder Heart, Musie Box 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


Meets Brother 
After 660 Years 


A 70-year-old Italian woman and 
her 77-year-old brother were re- 
united here yesterday after a 60- 


‘year separation, 


Mrs. Caroline Frederica, 70, ar- 
rived abroad the line Constitution 
to make her home with a son, 
Anthony, at Heightstown, N. J. 
Among a host of relatives who met 
her at the pier was her brother, 
John Tott, 77, of Trenton, N. J., 


‘sprawled unconscious on the floor, a bottle of pills by his side. 


—_ 


whom Mrs. Frederica had not seen| 
since he left their Italian home at}: 


Frankie Frisch Show (11) 10:35 | 


Unknown’ 
Woman. Joan Fontaine (4) 11:30) 


it you 


-in effect, we have great singers, great 


J \the'age of 17 to come to the-U:-S.|. 


Go It, Artists! 


S. Hurok, the impresario, brought back an enthusiastic report 


on socialist culture that he saw in Moscow which made news in 
the New: York Herald Tribune this past week. It is salutary that 


he conveyed to our American public what he saw and what he felt. 


His plans to bring some samples to our stage, like the Moiseyev 


Dance Company “which was sensational in Paris: and London last 
season” and to help send our art there, should be 
heartily welcome to all Americans. For he be- 

| lieves “that world amity can be better promoted 
by cultural interchanges among nations than by 
ail the political s ever made.” Politicians 


..- @ =and others may believe he is stretching it a point, 
eee §=6but I like his intent. 


ae ANY AMERICAN, like this columnist, who 

fs { realizes the magnificence of so much of our cul- 

7 tural heritage, can have little with which to differ 

in Hurok’s view. I should like the world to hear 

a such artists as Marian Anderson, Isaac Stern, the 

violinist, Jan Peerce, the tenor, as well as Paul Robeson who has 

not received his right to travel to the lands where eager concert- 
goers await him. : 

I should have liked the world to have witnessed the offerings 

on the American stage this last season which was, Broeks Atkinson 

of the New York Times contends, the best since 1929. More than 


that: I would have liked the American people to have seen them. 


For Breadway, and its prices, are not America, nor even New York. 
It so chanced that I saw almost a dozen of the current plays, on 


Broadway and off, and I concur in Atkinson's enthusiasm. 
* * 6 


ART IS A SPLENDID ambassador plenipotentiary: through 
dha the heart of a people, and it is hard te hate a nation 

if you its folk. The universal heart beats in unison on the 
principal aspects of life: let no bombs fall, let our children be 
reared in happiness. And bypass those who would circumvent 


_ these aspirations. 


So let the cultural delegations come—pass each other on. the 
way with cheery handwaves—and show each others nation the 


qualities of their souls. 


I WAS IMPRESSED by Hurok’s thoughtful efforts te explain 


the reasons “for all this Soviet activity in the arts.” One, he said, 
is the fact that 98 percent of the people can read today, are hungry 
for Jiterature and art and all good things. Here in America, he 
felt, we have not “the same sharpness.” For we have been able to 


4| read and write for a couple of hundred years. 


His other reason was the fact that the Soviet government is 
willing “to pour money” into subsidies for the arts and artists and 
into building opera houses, concert halls and_ the like. Artists, 
writers, musicians “are important people” there. 

There is much in this that I agree with. But Hurok, not being 
a man who holds with socialism, does not credit the new organi- 
zation of society—a nation directed by workingmen and farmers— 
for the fundamental reason that the arts are sought for se hungrily. 

And it is significant, to me, that they are still, on the whole, 
dissatisfied with their cultural achievements. They want better 
books, better movies, better plays, better art and they are ardently 


discussing the areas in their culture that fell short. I, for ene, have 


often wondered, in recent years, why their movies did not achieve 
the- grandeur of their first productions—like Potemkin, Chapayev, 
and the like. Or why no recent novels equalled Sholokhov’s Don 
bocks. Yet it is indisputable that, despite failings, their culture 


has made enormous’ headway. 
+ 


WHICH RAISES SOME further questions in my mind. I 
have always been impressed, in our own history, by the fact that 
our frontiersmen, once they felled the forests primeval, and built 
their villages and towns, displayed a similar passion. When you 
read the life story of Horace Greeley, say, you learn of the vast 
ferment of ideas that bubbled in the land. European writers were 
invited to our shores and made triumphal tours, Dickens, Thack- 
eray and many others, came and, too often, went with the notions 
one might get of a new and uncouth land where the manners of 
the drawing room are unknown. 

But it was a time, as you remember from Huckelberry Finn, 
say, when troupes of anonenpentes actors would go into the in- 
terior and the farmers would hitch the old gray mare to the wagon 
and bring their families to town to listen to Mark Anthony's speech 
or Desdemona’s grief. | | 

It was a time when the nation was discussing good and bad 
ideas, everything, with passion, magnetism, hypnotism, phrenology, 
the latest developments of science and politics. When the iron 
horse first puffed his way along the newly laid tracks, and the 
paddle-wheelers came down the Mississippi in blazing lights, John 
Owen came, in 1825, on invitation, to Washington ass ot he spoke 
to both houses and to the President, and two former Presidents, 
of his utopian socialism, 

ae 
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THE PASSION WANED and it waxed: it never died during 
the time that the Robber Barons took over. I believe we saw it, 
of all times, when the WPA made it po 
maintain symphony orchestras and workingmen and their families 
heard Beethoven, Bach, Brahms for the first time and liked what 
they heard. This was the time when WPA artists painted murals 
on the walls of postoffices and I remember the back-woods folk 
come into town to admire the paintings a gifted artist drew in 


the postoffice of Osceola, Fla. . 
I believe Mr. Hurok is a thousand times 6 My he says, 
ists, but “do not even 


rah 


of 
seasons. 


have a repertory theater.” We have artists of whom we can 
be proud, hag here, in Oe in land of the world, most 

I ti think that all this raises questior ~ _eann 
about -the organization -of our weal =b 


le for small towns to. 
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How Musicians Defied — 
Un-American Committee — 


‘un-American violence against Nat 
King Cole?” 


ll 
ng 
* 
‘ 
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LOS ANGELES.—The House 
Un-American Committee folded its 
week-long hearings of the Los 
Angeles musicians on Saturday. 


The Committee received the 
coolest press Los Angeles has ever 
ven - The hearings were 
eatured by a continuous parade of 
hostile witnesses, new opposition 
from top leaders of the American 
F ederation of Musicians and sharp 
Sallies from civil rights attorneys 
quoting the latest U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions. : 
A subpenaed Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic violinist hurled a direct 
First Amendment challenge at the 
Committee’s very existence. Violin- 
ist George Kast, with the full back- 
ing of the American Civil Liberties 
Union of Southern California, re- 
fused to answer the committee’s 
uestions on grounds they violated 
the First Amendment and. other 
portions of the Bill of Rights by 
“invading my personal opinions 
and associations about which I may 
speak or remain silent as I choose.” 
Kast was recently banned from the 
Philharmonic’s current goodwill 
tour of Asia by the State Dept. The 
ACLU told the press it is pre- 
pared to back his challenge all the 
way to the Supreme Court. The 
Un-Americans made no move to 
cite Kast for contempt. Two other 
musicians, Sam Fordis and Henry 
Roth, faced possible contempt of 
Congress citations for 
‘irregular testimony.” 


. . . 


Only eight of the 48 witnesses’ 
were “friendly.” Among these was 
a “volunteer” wife of a musician- 
turened informer. 

The musicians’ campaign of defi- 
ance set the tone for the sessions 
from the moment the hearings 
began. Violinist Cyril Towbin told 
the committee, “I have always been 
brought up to consider an inform- 
er a worst specimen of humanity, 
detested oo goannas by civil- 
ized communities.” 

After one informer witness, mu- 
sician Lewis ]. Elias, had listed 
some 40 persons he said he had 
known as_ fellow , communists, 
musician Henry Roth rose from the 
audience .and declared. “He's a 
liar-for the. record.” 

Trombone player Leonard Dal- 
sten claimed protection of the 4th, 
9th and 10th Amendments as well 
as the Ist and 5th and said: “I'll 
not give you one inch of my rights 
as an American citizen.” 

oe ° @ 

Leaders of both factions in the 
current Local 47 controversy in 
the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians sent wires tc the committee 
which, in effect, opposed the hear- 
ings as ill-timed and unnecessary. 

“Any attempt by anyone to tie 
in any ‘Communist’ of ‘sym- 
pathizer’ with me or with over- 
whelming majority of professional 
musicians of Local 47 whom | 
represent, is completely unjusti- 
fied”, said Cecil Read Local 47 
vice president, who is leading a 
fight against the national AFM 
als ena “It is unfortunate 
the hearing should follow so close- 
ly the dispute within Local 47. 

John T. Groen, ousted Local 47 
president, also wired, the Un- 
Americans, “the present contro- 
versy is being handled as an 
internal union affair, and I cannot 
see how your hearing is related to 
it. We did not ask for this hearing 
and so far as I know the iter- 
national’ union did not either. 

° 2 * 


Variety, influential organ of 


the theatrical professions made’ 
this summary of Monday’ ses- 
sion: 
off with one friendly witnesgs,” 


away on page 19, “but even his 
testimony had little or no _bear- 
ing on show business and the bulk 
of the day was spent trying to tie 
efforts of the musicians wing of 
the Communist party 
formation 

Progressive 


(D.-Calif.) to warm over charges 
of Communist domination of the 
Progressive party, which is no 
longer in existence, seemed to be 
the sole and insignificant purpose 
left the Committee Monday after- 
noon. Even these attempts were 
sinc gy by witnesses and their 
a 


member of this committee or staff 

objects to any political party legal- 

ly constituted in 
¢ 


alleged | musician Paul Powell told him, 
sense of the American people to 
refuse or reject any philosophy. if 
it is not to their advantage.” 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, 
your committee go and investigate 


“The committee started 


said Variety in a story tucked 


to the! 
of the Independent 
oy in 1952.” 
y 


Attempts Rep Clyde Doyle 


ers. 
n-American Committee Chair- 
man Rep. Morgan Moulder (D.- 
Mo.) retreated when musician 
Sidney Greene demanded heated-| 
ly, “I want to ask Mr. Tavenner 
whether he’s trying to impugn my 
patriotism for circulating a petition 
or registering for a legal political 


Moulder hastily declared, “No 


California. 
. ° 


Doyle's face grew red when 


‘I have explicit faith in the good 


George Kast, violinist with the 


demanded, “Why doesn’t 


probably Communist - inspired,” 
even reporters at the press table 
were shocked. 


of the subpenaed musicians com- 
mittee 
Communists. 
sing around the country for years, 
blacklisting people who won't con- 
form to your own narrow point 
of view.” 


basted the committee, the Con- 
gressmen’s sallies grew fewer and 
fewer, until ‘at last Moulder said 
defensively, 
listing of people simply for ap- 
pearance before this committee.” 


statement by adding, “ I hope you 
will take this chance to redeem 
yourselves.” 


the construction field—Sam_Ber- 
land, Sylvie Lardne and Carter 
Darnell—were accompanied to the 
stand by Atty. Grant B. Cooper, 
former assistant district attorney 
in Los Angeles and counsel for 
numerous Los Angeles socialités 
and movie stars. 
seemed eager to get these witness-f 
es 
refusal to answer about their po- 
litical views and association. 


panied by Democratic Atty. Arthur 
Brooks Jr., stumped Doyle again 
in questioning about the IPP by 
demanding, “is it subversive to 


Doyle admitted that it wasn't. 


* 


When Moulder snapped that’s 


Trumpeter Joe —Rass, a leader 


“Youre not after 
You've been traip- 


said, 


. 


witnesses lam- 


. + 


As additional 


“We deplore black- 


He immediately qualified this 


7 ec . 


Three successive witnesses from 


The committee 


off the stand, despite their 


Milton Kestenbaum, accom- 


egister for a_ political party?” 


“Schoolyard,” one of seventeen 


on view at the Art of Today Gallery, in the Great Northern Hotel, 
118 W. 57 St. The paintings will be on exhibition through May 10. 
The gallery is open until 7 p.m. weekdays, until 9 p.m. Wednesdays. 
A reception for the artist is scheduled tomorrow (Thursday) 5 to 


9 p.m. : 


canvases by Kay Harris currently 


—— ee 


Sonnet 


The turmoil of the winds blows sharp and loud, 


And everything is lashed 
There is an overwhelming 


That emanates from this encircling cloud: 

Great nations shudder, twist and turn about, 
Some right their courses, and some make them worse; 
But steady hands of steadfast life rehearse 

To keep the earth afloat in all this shout. 


O let us see the good among the ill! 


Discern the sweet voice from the evil croak! 
And never doubt—we’'ll gain safe shore, at last! 


The worthy dream holds on the highest hill, 
Which we shall reach, remembering that the oak 
Though shaken at its peak, its roots hold fast. 


within its path, 
force of wrath 


ALFRED STRONG. 


‘About Jee North’s Beok 


Dr. Harry F. Ward wrote the following letter about Joseph 
North’s new. book “Robert Minor—Artist and Crusader” to ler 


Trachtenberg, its publisher: 


“Joe North has done a remarkable 
devotion to the o 
has made a si 


te 


epochal 


3 


again with 
d .and 


le 


es all his 
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Drysdale Arrives, Other N 


IF YOU WANT to know the lowdown about pitchers, ask a 
catcher, the man who sticks the gleve up on every pitch. 

Roy Campanella snorted, it said here the weekend before the 
season started. “We have ne pitching worries.” The cornerstone of 
the World Champions said this at a time the sport pages were ask- 
ing who was going to pitch for Brooklyn anyhow with all the sore 
arms and unknowns on the staff. 

Among other things he said “See if you dent think of Ewell 
Blackwell when you see this kid Drysdale. He’s about ready now.” 

The 19-year-old Californian made his first big league start 
Monday night at Shibe Park, that warm hospitable arena in North 
Philadelphia. He struck out Ashburn, Morgan and Hamner in the 
first and wound up with a nine strikeout 6-1 victory, keeping nine 
singles under control. He is tall, almest 6 feet 5 inches, and his 
hard, sweeping, well controlled stuff whips in at righthanded bat- 
ters “from third base,” as ballplayers say. He'll be 20 on the same 
day in July, Peewee Reese will be 37. His opponent Monday night, 
Murry Dickson, was pitching professionally in the minors n 
Don was born. It is a very unusual thing for a young man of 19 to 
break in this way. But we can’t say we weren't warned by the two 
Dodger catchers, Campy, and Al Walker, who also had some strong 
words on the young man’s potential. 

The lad will take some bumps along the way. But I'll take the 
catchers’ word for it that we're likely to hear the name Drysdale as 
a winni itcher for a good many years. | 

“nape Pre to Drysdale, Campy repeated last year’s high esti- 
mate of young Roger Craig’s readiness to win, and said Don Bes- 
sent, currently recovering minor surgery, was underrated, that 
“for five or six innings you just can’t hit him.” He also has high 
hopes for Sandy Koufax on the young pitcher side. With Newk ap- 
parently in the groove, Erskine looking up, the formidable Clem 
Labine in the bullpen, Campy even predicting Billy Loes would 
come along strong, and a hard throwing young southpaw named 
Templeton you'll be watching next year the latest, this year may- 
be, who thinks the Dodgers would trade pitching stafls even up 
with the Milwaukee Braves? 

They wouldn't, which is why they are going to win the pen- 

nant again. For outside of the mound they admittedly have the 
better team, and it was supposed to be superlative pitching gave 


the Braves their chance. 5; 


IT WAS RAINING in Pittsburgh Sunday when the game 
started. It never stopped. The game was called by the umps alter 
six innings. No refund. 15,000 admissions in the bank. The umpire 
in charge could have done otherwise, but as they say, it’s one thing _ 
to be a heroic umpire, and another to be a heroic unemployed 
pire. , 

- 

THIS IS A tough time of the year for hitters not set in their 
jobs who don’t get off to a good start. You can be a Willie Mays, 
Carl Furillo, Duke Snider, Stan Musial, Alvin Dark, Hank Aaron, 
go one for twenty in the first five games, and in the sixth start get- 
ting around on the pitches. But if you're a rookie named Malzone, 
or someone getting a regular shot named Rhodes, you're likely to 
be on the bench by game number six if your team has lost a few 
for lack of a base hit. ... 


IF THIS COUNTRY ever goes socialist, the man said, and 
you're still a sports writer, what kind of changes in big league base- 
ball would you look for? 

That’s easy, said I, no night games in April. 

Don’t tell the players that, he laughed, or youll make reds out 


of all of them. : : 


“IS IT POSSIBLE for a man to be doubled off first base on an 
infield popup being dropped? I said no in the argument in the game 
I was playing in, that the mfield fly rule made it impossible.” 

Hope you weren't too- rednecked in your arguing, friend, you 
were wrong. The infield fly rule—for some reason—perhaps the least 
understood of baseball’s rules, doesn’t apply with just a runner on 
first. Only with runners on Ist and 2nd or bases full, and less than 
two outs, | 

The logic of the rule is to protect helpless runners from being 
doubled up by the dropping of a popup and the touching of the 
bases where they are then forced to run. But a dr popup 
can’t result in a doubleplay with only a runner on first, UNLESS 
the batter who hit the pop doesn’t run it out. So long .as he runs 
to first, the worst that can happen if his popup is dropped is that 
the previous runner on first will be for out at second, in other 
words, merely an exchange of base runners. 

When in doubt, run it out! 

IF DODGER pinch hitting sags, will Walt Alston murmer 
“Come Back, Little Shuba?” : 


NYU’S MIGHTY track mite, George King, is back from Africa 
and reports that Nigeria has several hopefuls for points in Olympic 
track, including a high jumper we currently goes 6-9. 


Journalism Dep‘t 


> = ; . ‘ we 
every building in ire country 
? lm bombs, that Dulles himself 

tien of that little country by one 
struction from the air. | 


in | 
reats, Hears L 


The campaign by the Veterans of Foreign Wars in South Brooklyn to dictate choice 
before local Parent-Teacher groups received a setback: last week at Cunning- 


ham Junior High School, when former Justice Hubert Delany of the Domestic Relations 


of speakers 


Court addressed that school’s 
PTA on “Children in a Delinquent 
Society.” The local VFW had de- 
manded that the PTA cancel its 
irivitation to Delany because of 
his alleged “leftist” views. 


Justice Delany who had served|* 9% = : 
on the Domestic Relations bench; = __a—i 
for 10 years, was recently refused| ss. 
reappointment by Mayor Wagner) 


| ° 
' 


because of 


Democratic political 
pressures. : 


Samuel. Abrahams, GOP can- 7 
didate for state senate from the = 7; 
7th District, had also tried to per-' 7 =. 
suade the PTA group to bar De- = = 


lany. 


tive board ot the PTA voted, how- oe ss 
ever, 23-0, to go ahead with the «4a =. 
meeting. Mrs. Sarah Ribelow, pres-' = 


ident ot the PTA, told a 1 ocal 
neighborhood paper, the Kings 
Courier, that the group was dis- 
turbed by “outside interference” in 
deciding who could speak at PTA 
meetings. 

“If they don’t like whom we 
have,” the paper quoted her as 


saying, “they can write us or even} 


attend our meetings and protest. 
But they can’t intimidate us.” 

Mrs. Ribelow called attention to 
another incident at P.S. 153 a 
couple of months ago, where Earl) 
Robinson's appearance was cancel- 
led as a result of intimidation by 
the VFW. 

The P.S. 153 meeting held 
- periods of silence at those points 
on the program where Robinson 
was supposed to have performed. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


observed. 

As the crowd closed in 
them, Khrushchev cried ‘out: 

“We have fallen into a storm 
and we have lost our Vodka.” 

Among the guests: was Charlie 
Chaplin who was invited by 
Khrushchev to visit Russia. 

The selt-exiled former  Holly- 
wood film star said he would like 
to “as soon as I can.” 

Tonight a high British official 
said “the situation is not as bad 
as it looks.” 

He disclosed that Britain and 
Russia were nearing agreement in 
principle on a Mid-Eastern peace 
program and predicted there also 
‘would be limited agreement on 
cultural relations and increased 
Anglo-Soviet trade. | 

What is likely, he said, is “some 
overall line of agreement or recom- 
mendation for cooperation on sta- 
bilizing peace in the Middle East.” 

A newsman asked Khrushchev 
about the Baghdad Pact. 

“You can be sure the Baghdad 
Pact will be dead,” Khrushchev 
snapped. 
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Anton Chekov’s Grand Prize Film 


“THE CGRASSHOPPER” 
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Rally Saturday 
To Hail Nelson 
Court Victory 


ing: 


| of bowing to integration . . . I do 
-|not believe any other agency can 
.. | require us to 


2 =| and traditions and the laws which 


Bus 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“I am continuing to enforce our 
segregation laws and have no idea 


on our customs 


. 
. 
‘ 
Reuther 


| 


(Continued from Page 1) _ 
oven emenanies® the military as- 


m ‘ 
He noted that 92 percent of the 


foreign aid budget of the Eisen- 


tary purposes. 
Describing the poverty in India, 


where 70 million people get less 


New York, Wednesday, April 25, 1956 oh 
“ae «ment in the job situation hias not. - 


And when GM begins to lay off 
you know we afte in a serious con- 
dition. And even they are lay- 
‘ing off.” i, 


e world struggle.” ADLAI HEARD 


Stevenson, who appears to have 


of D- | the backing of the UAW’s adminis- - 
thower Administration is for mili-|; ation, po ialilidl "ypu 


tion. 
On the racism issue he said: 


than $20 a year, Reuther said he 
felt a “little ashamed,” knowing 
of the immense food surplus in 
Government storage in the U.S. 
He saw workers at India’s Stude- 
baker plant earning 7% to 10) 
cents an hour, he said. 

Applause greeted his call for 
using mapas foods to feed the 
hun oples. 
~ ehot oy Cidacad Sen. Estes 


“The Supreme Court's decision 
on segregation in the public 
schools must be complied. with. 
That decision was morally right; it 
deserves more than lip service from 
both Presidents and Presidential 
candidates. 

“The court has provided time to 
adjust to the new’system; but this 
must be within the good faith 
limits. the court set when it spoke 


A special meeting of the  execu- Po 


oo ; 


| were enacted specifically to carry 


‘mission has no jurdisdiction over 
*|local buses. 


out our ideals and customs.” 
It is pointed out that the Com- 


The acipsy sar poll bne' Depart- 
ment said it had received no orders 


Kefauver’s proposal made yester-‘of all deliberate speed. We must 
day for a Congress probe of auto ‘take care, special care, that the 
profits and prices. He estimated strains of this transition do not re- 
Snes 2g as ar pire to ae in — of — other om 

an hour and that some 09 constitutional rights, particularly 
million was distributed in bonuses the basic and essential right to 


i fe x -|today to enforce the state's segre- 
a. oe nee | gation laws. 

Rev. King said the bus line had 
complied with two of the three 
| demands imposed by Negroes for 
ending the strike—elimination of 
racial barriers and driver courtesy. 
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to GM executives. 


That. was why, he said, De- 


fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
was able to collect a kitty of $180,- 
000 in Detroit from the corpora- 
tion executives in a few minutes 


and added: 


“The “Republican ‘Party treats 


STEVE NEBSON 


A party in celebration of Steve 
Nelson’s Supreme Court victory in 
the sedition case will be held this 
Saturday, 8:30 p.m., at the Co-op 
auditorium, 2720 Bronx Park East. 
The Bronx Committee for Free- 
dom of Political Prisoners is spon- 
soring the affair, 

Steve Nelson and two of his co- 
defendants in the Pittsburgh Smith 
Act trial. Irving Weissman and 
William Alberston will speak. 

Lillian Goodman, singer, 
entertain. 


MOTHERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing lot for a week. 


On hand since 7 a.m. were some 


two dozen cops from numerous 
precincts, headed by Capt. Dom- 
inick Hallinan of the Fifth Divi- 
sion. 

By the tiie the mothers and off- 
spring and baby buggies and wag- 
ons arrived, workmen were _ top- 
pling young maple trees, a steam 
shovel was operating and a big 
box marked “explosives” was vis- 
ible, for. use in blasting rocks or 
tree trunks. 

Later in the morning, however, 
some of the mothers returned and 
told reporters, “We have counsel. 
We're going into court tomorrow 
to try to get a temporary injunc- 
tion against Moses, the contractor 
and anyone else responsible, until 
it can be adjudicated.” 

In the afternoon, some 15. moth- 
ers, a couple of fathers’ and-eight 
children waited in the City Coun- 
cil gallery more than an_ hour, 
pinning their hopes, they said, on 


3 ly Negro routes, he said. 


will 


. “I think we «will: still hold for 
Negro-bus drivers on predominant- 


Recation from other Southern 
cities indicated local . authorities 
 wanta insist on continued bus 
| segregation, | 
| Officials in Mobile, Ala., and 
‘Jackson, Miss., said segregation 
Lwould be maintained. 
the. fence at the spot where moth- 
ers formerly approached the play- 
ground with little tots, letting their 
older children play on the grass 
slope now being levelled by the 
vee hia It is to be used as a 
second parking lot to accommodate 
the Tavern-on-the-Green «restau- 
rant, where dining and dancing to 
two bands is a warm weather 
attraction. 

The captain. was found inside 
the restaurant. He conceded they 
had “no trouble” with the mothers. 


How come such a large force of 
police? 

Well, he said, women can give 
you a bad time, “that’s for sure.” 


He murmured something about 
“unpleasant duties.” The mothers’ 
quarrel was with the Park Depart- 
ment, not the police, he said, and 
he ruminated aloud as to Moses, 
“Funny, no one fights that guy.” 


Arthur Schleifer, who first said 
‘he was manager of the Tavern-on- 
'the-Green, but eventually conceded 
he was president of Tavern-on-the- 
Green,, Inc., apparently tried to be 
just as philosophical but didn't 
quite succeed. 

Asked if he thought the protest 
over the parking lot would hurt 
business; he said he didn’t see why 
it should. Ht was all a matter be- 
tween the women and the Parks 
Department, he said. Asked if he 
had any sympathy for the mothers 
who were thinking of the safety 
‘of their children, he said: 


} 


Yiaction committees-of labor, Reu- 


them . fine. Why shouldn't they 
support it, If a party treats you 
as well, you should give it simi- 
lar support.” : 

Reuther then swung at Sen. 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz), who 
carries the GOP ball against la-' 


bors rights to engage in ange 


J 


action. Goldwater yesterday at- 
tacked the UAW. and 
the floor of the Senate. 
WON'T. YIELD 


Commenting on the bill -in 
Congress seeking to ban_ political 


Reuther on 


ther said that while Goldwater 
and. co-sponsors of the bill know 
it wont stand the constitutional | 
test, the object is to “immobilize 
labor's .political action” in the 
meantime. Raising his voice, Reu- 
ther said, as the audience broke 
into applause: er ioe 

“I say to these gentlemen: we 
are not going to be intimidated. | 
We are not going to be slowed 
down. We are going to work hard- 
er in the elections than ever be- 
fore.” 

Delegates listened with special 
attention to Reuther’s oe on 
unemployment and. the growing 
car inventories for a. clue as to 
whether the UAW’s leaders plan 
to move through collective bargain- 
ing or other ways to meet -the 
situation. 

Reuther, citing feverish pro- 
duction in some months and pro- 
longed unemployment in others, 
said: | 

“It reflects an irresponsible plan- 
ning. And they had better think 
about this problem because the 
sands of time are running low. We 
are not forever and forever and| 
forever, going to tolerate an indus- 
try that schedules its production 
without relation to the needs and 
well being of the workers ... ” 

Recalling optimistic -assurances 
of a spring pickup by. industry 


, 


vote.” 


| Stevenson spoke much the same 


way as Ketauver on automation 
and suggested that “within a few 
‘years, perhaps 10, possibly 20° the 
nation’s needs may be met by 
‘three-fourths of the work force of 
‘today, which may require either a 
3@hour week or an increase in liv- 
ing standards. 

Last night the delegates fired 
questions at Senators Kefauver, 
Hubert Humphrey, William Know- 
land and Carl Curtis. 


Soviets Say 
Stalin Ignored 


‘War Warning 


MOSCOW, April 24.—The offi- 
cial organ of the Soviet Ministry of 


Defense charged today that Joseph. 


Stalin left the Soviet Union open 
to Nazi attack despite the warn- 
ings of the Soviet intelligence 
service. : 


mm ee ee 


Bultale Labor 
Seeks Better 
Medical Plan 


BUFFALO, April 24.—For the 
yast year, Buffalo labor has been 
yo Aas the fight to improve: Blue 
Shield medical -plan coverage. 

Blue Shield ian Erie County is on 
a “fixed fee” schedule, and any 
additional doctors fee comes out 
of the patient's pocket. This has 
led to doctors charging more than 
the. Blue Shield insurance. 

Labor is fighting for a. “service 
type contract’, in which the doc- 
tor’s fee, is fully paid by insurance, 
and Blue Shield sets the fee. 

Doctors connected with Blue 
Shield will vote in June on 
whether or not to change the pres- 
ent system. 

The Buffalo CIO Council, in an 
action initiated by the Steel- 
workers, has labor to leave 
Blue Shield if the doctors’ vote 


. e *) j 
“two councilmen” to introduce a | 


leaders, Reuther said, “The robins 
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“Sympathy? Yes, I always have 
sympathy for mothers, But not for 

Councilman James J. Boland, | the way they went about it. I don’t: 
Democrat, of their district, did)}eljove in people taking things in’ 
jnot show up, but Councilman’ jhe own hands that way, sitting 
Stanley M. Isaacs, minority lead-'qo. in front of bulldozers.” 


er, introduced the _ resolution, | 
which urged the Mayor to halt He conceded they had tried-to}- 


construction while he considered et city administrators to act, but. 
the question. quickly said, “But we don’t want 


The resolution was sent to the t@ be involved at all. We don't 


Committee on Gity Affairs; which) ¥@™t t€ fan the flames, 
does not meet until next week. The mothers said they had 
Capt. Hallinan, after the moth-| pledges for more than two-thirds 
ers’ retreat, kept a few cops before|of a needed $5,000 in cash for al 
= ——_$_—_————, bond “in case we are sued,” and 
that the mothers would appreciate 
it. if newspapers -would say  con- 
tributions coud! be mailed to Attor- 
ney Louis N. Field, 220 W, 42nd : : 
St.,. their _ counsel. Would-be} . But as socialism advances on Bis wipe 
donors could 4 aye BP stoma rmation| a world scale, and as American - | tertainment, “prize 
b ing Mrs, Anna. Aparo, EN ; : 
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have come out but the improve-| against the service type contract. 


Socialism and the Elections 
(Continued from Page 5) , American people with _ their 
ist society, democracy and so- needs, the workingclass will pass 
cialism must be inseparable. > from the struggle. for reform to 
the struggle for socialism. 


. (La Chigale) 
Magicolor documentary 


“A Visit to India”’ 
CAMEO THEATRE 
44th St. and Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
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JOE CLARK on the 
SOVIET CONGRESS 
—What it was ell about— 
WED., APRIL 25, 8:30 P.M. 
BATH BEACH CENTER 
2075 86 S:., Brooklyn 
CONTRIBUTION 40c 
_ Benefit Bath Beach Press Committee e 


“bipartisan resolution.” 
pilus 


In our view, the pressures of 
the workingclass on the politi- 
cians of the two capitalist par- 
ties. will reach a stage where a 
third party will become neces- 
sary,.not as a ‘futile’ minority, 
as Huberman puts it, but as a 
major ore oe polition’ 
It probably will not be socialist 
in “it beginnings, though this | {icine tes 
cannot be predicted certainly. 
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Peoples Artists Wil Sing Out 
in a | 
"S DAY TRIBUTE 


te ELIZABETH GUBLEY FLYNN 
. ... (THE REBEL GIRL) | 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 4—Great Northern Hotel — 
AB West 57 Street, New York == fg 
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